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A NIGHT IN THE WASTE. 


Tue firelight gleamed on the rafters of a long, low hall, and 
the old weapons which hung on the walls shone as they caught 
the flame. Far off at the upper end a lamp hung from the 
ceiling, and walls and armour and antlers were all in one glow 
of light; so was the harp, whose music vibrated in my ears, 
and so were the two figures that sat beside. One was playing 
the “ Lieder ohne Worte,” and the other was knitting with 
most persevering activity. 

Was this all? 

What is that chord in the human mind which sound can 
touch with the wonderful power of an almost creative hand ? 
Infinite in capacity, the human spirit is yet, in great part, 
‘without form and void,” and darkness is upon it. Who 
knows the depth of his own affections, the strength of his 
passions, the power of his instincts? At times a strong emo- 
tion of the senses, like a ray of light, darts in upon the un- 
stirred waters, and, in the momentary ruffling of the surface, 
he exclaims, “I knew not that such was in me!” 

I have lived up and down this world of ours, “ man and boy, 
these forty years,” an explorer, a looker-on; I have studied 
the anatomy of mind with an almost surgical acuteness; yet, 
after years of labour, the maxim “ Know thyself” more than 
ever mocks me with its impossibility. Can that very harp, 
whose tones ring in my ears, know the height and depth of 
sound which its strings can express? Can it say to the musi- 
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cian “TI can do no more” ? or does it not rather avow that the 
variations of harmony are infinite, and that it possesses within 
itself, however unconsciously, however feebly developed, the 
power of responding to all? And so it is with the human 
mind. It knows not the perfection of harmony, nor the 
variety of discord of which it is capable, according as it is 
touched by Divine or diabolic hends ; and until the soul can 
fully comprehend those influences which work upon it, it can- 
not rightly estimate the extent of its own responsive capacity. 

Strange, indeed, and unaccountable are those influences ; 
strange the suggestions of the mind, the thoughts whose 
origin we try in vain to trace! Why should the music now 
ringing in my ears seem to me like one of Life’s voices sing- 
ing in varied melody the stories of mankind? Why should 
the hands that knit so swiftly appear like the united forces of 
Chance and Fate, bringing up and knitting together lives and 
thoughts and ways and circumstances never to be undone? 
Truly there is magic in the sound of the strings! Mind and 
soul and sense in turns are touched, are quickened in turn. 
Whether it is fancy or reality I know not; but, as I listen, 
strange imaginations are busy with me; other visions than the 
present rise before me; other thoughts suggest themselves. It 
is not the harp which I hear, but the harmonies of creation, 
the chords of life. The measure of the music changes, and 
another scene comes vividly before me. Instead of the long 
hall, I see a wide-stretching moorland ; instead of the hot air of 
a blazing fire, the cool night breeze blows by me; the bright- 
ness is gone, the figures have faded, only the music lingers in 
my ears; and far in the north, behind the grey hills, beyond 
moor and pool and swamp, the lines of light in the sky keep 
watch through the summer night from dusk till dawn. 

It is the eve of St. John. 

Clouds, but not low or heavy, cover the sky,—quiet grey 
clouds so hiding the moon, that on the earth there is neither 
light nor shadow, but a subdued twilight, in which much can 
be seen but little distinguished. The moorland stretches for 
miles around me, and each step that I take leads me further 
into uncertainty ; all is silent, except when the frogs lift up 
their voices from out the marshy pools. The last heron has 
left tho water, the wildfowl have gone to roost, the plovers are 
silent, and I am alone and without a guide, and hopeless of ex- 
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tricating myself. I seek out one of the strips of dry ground, 
and there sit down in the heather to pass the night as best I 
may. 

A night in the waste,—in those waste lands which for cen- 
turies have seen the nights succeed each other with unchang- 
ing, unageing eyes. One generation of wildfowl has followed 
upon the other: year after year has the summer sun brought 
out the adders to bask in its rays, opened the gentian buds, 
and glistened on the drops of the sundew; year after year 
have the wild geese paused to rest on the moor, and the ice on 
the pools has melted unmarked by human tread. Unchanged 
lies the land since the days when the heathen, hard pressed by 
King Arthur and his knights, took refuge in its morasses, or 
when the horizon was lit up by the fires which marked the march 
of the Conqueror. Now the fires are lit again, but this time to 
lessen and not to add to the waste. Year by year the bounds 
are narrowed : first comes the charred heather and the scorched 
grass ; then the long trenches and rows of draining-tiles ; then 
the spade and plough, and the black earth and the springing 
corn,—the moor is fast disappearing. 

Alas for thy dominion, poor Queen of the Waste Lands! 
Thy landmarks are removed; thy subjects are destroyed ; thy 
free, fresh moorlands, with all their wild beauty, will follow the 
fate of Arthur and his Round Table, and become, like them, 
things of story lost in distance. Where art thou now, O 
Queen of the narrowing kingdom? Art thou with the Arthur 
whom thou didst bear away, sick and wounded, to the fair 
island valley ? Art thou, too, looking for a glorious return at 
some far-off day when the old race shall rule, and the old 
wars be ended, and the old feuds forgotten? or hast thou 
sought consolation from thy sister Morgana, and in the silvery 
waters and sunny cliffs of Capri forgotten thy sometime sove- 
reignty over the windy moorlands of the north ? 

The momentary doubt was checked, as if the very thought 
had been treason, and a voice fell on my ear, saying, clearly 
and softly,— 

“Tt is the eve of St. John. The Queen of the Waste holds 
her court to-night.” ; 

I looked round, but saw no speaker; yet the air was no 
longer still, and the deep silence was broken,—the water rip- 
pled, the rushes waved, sparks of light glanced hither and 
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thither, wreaths of mist in bodily shape swept across the pools, 
and with each gust of the night breeze a crowd of figures came 
scudding along. There was a murmur of strange voices as the 
shadowy forms of earth and air and water, hastening in from 
every quarter, peopled, nay thronged, the Waste. And as, 
half-startled, I looked round, I saw the glimmer of the impish 
lights and the brighter glow which rose from the heart of the 
band where the elves encircled their sovereign ; while the pro- 
cession slowly advanced to the sound of soft music. It halted 
beside me, and as the strange escort parted, the creatures 
ranged themselves in due order round about the throne, where, 
beneath a solitary tree, sat the Queen of the Waste Lands. 

Many and various were the tribes of spirits and creatures of 
air and earth, of whom the court was composed. There were 
the forest elves, the water sprites, the gnomes, rugged and 
dark as their native rocks; the imps, in continual restless 
motion, catching the sparks which fell from the will-o’-the- 
wisps, and dashing them into the mist-wreaths, or laughing to 
hear thein hiss and spit as they tossed them at the water- 
sprites ; and behind all these were other forms, stranger and 
more uncouth. Dark birds hovered overhead, and shadows of 
human shape thronged the lower air. Are these, too, thy sub- 
jects, Queen of the Waste ? 

Then they all told their tales ; the imps of course spoke first, 
and their story was the merriest. A free careless life was 
theirs ; now dancing in the sunlight, now riding on the storms, 
frisking with the water sprites, or rushing through the forest 
in madcap chase ; poor merry soulless imps, there was a trial 
in store for them, the Waste was diminishing; cultivation was 
slowly but surely gaining ground, and soon there would be no- 
thing left for them but to mount the backs of the wild geese 
when they paid their annual visit, and return with them to the 
desolate north; so, too, mourned the forest elves,—their tall 
trees felled, they saw nothing but annihilation before them. 
They were not used to riding like the imps, and there was no 
one to help. 

The gnomes only, exulting in the strength of their rocks, 
felt no fear. Their mountains might be quarried and tun- 
nelled, but such feeble scratches touched not the heart of the 
earth. On the contrary, they knew themselves to be all power- 
ful. Let them but light their fires, and they might pour deso- 
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lation over all the mountain slopes; let them shake their 
sides, and the rocks would fall, and the valleys would be filled, 
and the fields overspread with the crags and the rubbish which 
are but the sweepings of the gnome palaces. 

I knew the gnomes were talking rather big, but it is the 
character of that hard, strong, self-engrossed race. In the 
same tone spoke the water sprites. ‘Theirs was a lifelong war 
against the encroachments of man. The clouds were ready to 
help them, the fresh filled springs from the hills poured down 
to their aid; let them be provoked, and with one rush they 
would burst the dykes raised against them, and flood the 
country into subjection. ‘“ And why, O Queen,” they urged, 
“ should not this be done? Already have we waited too long ; 
already has man overstepped our borders, and carried fire and 
steel into our dwellings, slain our kindred, banished our peo- 
ple; birds, flowers, insects die before him ; the glorious beauty 
of the purple moorland, the shady forests teeming with life and 
happiness are destroyed at a blow, and in their stead a few 
downcast oxen and imbecile sheep rahge over the monotonous 
fields. Gracious Queen, we have foreborne too long. Throw 
down the barriers, exert thy powers, and let thy reign be un- 
disputed as of old over the unbounded realm of Waste.” 

So spoke the ardent elves, and the Queen, with clear voice, 
made answer. 

“What !” she said, “‘ have you lived so long under my sway, 
and know not yet the extent of my kingdom, nor the number 
of subjects? ‘True, indeed, the land is lessening, but know you 
not that the mighty power of Waste is not limited to land ! 
and were it even so, would you consider man your foe—man, 
who, while he takes with one hand, gives with the other? Who 
added these tracts of moor to our waste? Man, who, with 
fire and sword, laid bare a country which it has taken him cen- 
turies to recover. Do you not know of the fertile plains which 
are desert,—of the ruined cities, the dried up water-spring's ? 
Have you not heard the roar of the battle which brings desola- 
tion? Have you not seen the forsaken houses, the downtrod- 
den fields? Man, while calling himself our enemy, lays his 
mighty tribute at our feet.” 

“The question is, what is Waste ?” said I. 

“Ha! a mortal; and a mortal argumentative,’ 
Queen satirically. “Silence all; and listen to this champion 
of the human race.” 


? said the 
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“ Waste,” I replied, “ truly defined, is that which is without 
object, and produces no result. Now it is a well-known fact, 
that in the natural world there is nothing which has not an 
effect upon some other natural force, and all, as one united 
whole, work together for the benefit of humanity.” 

“ Good friend,” said the Queen, “in thy last words lies the 
simple truth which thou wouldst deny. ‘For the benefit of 
humanity.’ Whatever is not employed in the service of hu- 
manity, man looks upon as waste. Is it not so ?” 

“Therefore I say, that so close in this world are the rela- 
tions of the forces of creation, that nothing is wasted. There 
is nothing without result. These moors are reclaimed, not be- 
cause they are now unproductive, but that they may thereby 
produce more. ‘Those countries were laid bare, not wantonly, 
but in order to attain a more important object; the lesser is 
sacrificed to the greater, but in part, not entirely. And also, 
as it is well-known that nothing in nature is useless,—nothing 
without its cause and its effect,—all that man does is to substi- 
tute one effect for another,—somctimes a moral for a physical 
result, sometimes a spiritual for a material one. Nay, I would 
go further, and with all humility and deference, gracious Queen, 
I would assert that your title is a misnomer. You rule over 
creatures and races which are independent of man, but not 
over waste lands; there is no such thing as waste.” 

The imps leapt up in indignation, but the Queen replied 
calmly, 

“ You know not-of what you speak, nor what authority you 
impugn. In the time of Arthur the lands were divided, and 
the kingdom of Waste established once for all. That which 
man cannot use, man treats as waste. If not, why should 
he deny the forests and the moors to the animal creation, and 
invade the districts thus peopled. ‘It is not useful,’ he says, 
thinking of the food and drink and pleasure which he might 
have from it—‘ it is not useful,’ unless he is master of the land 
and the life, of the air and the water. So, too, in the wars 
which have laid bare the fertile country, it pleases him to 
sacrifice a portion of what belongs to him, that he may there- 
by reap a greater harvest. Yet because a province is won, 
are the battle-fields the less barren? because he has gained 
a city, has he the less left a hamlet in ruins? And when he 
looks back on the desert he has left, he may say, ‘ It was worth 
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the sacrifice ;? but he also says, ‘ Those plains are useless, pass 
them by.’ ” 

“ But I speak of moral effect,” said I. ‘‘ The ruined hamlet 
has struck fear to a thousand hearts ; fear brings submission, 
submission adds another kingdom to the conqueror.” 

Replied the Queen, “ Because one element of desolation may 
be productive of some effect, are you to disregard those other 
elements which produce nothing? And how do you know if 
the passions to which you allude are roused in order to effect 
any permanent good, or only that they may hasten their 
victims, body and soul, into the kingdom of Waste? You see 
with the short and narrow sight of men. Look now with the 
eyes of the spirits, and see the invisible in bodily shape. 
Come!” 

She beckoned, and I rose, and crossing the rough ground as 
best I could, without touching the creatures around, I reached 
her side. It was a strange, cold presence, and the flames of 
the imps seemed to chill the air. The Queen lit a torch from 
their fire, and held it to me. I took it, and as it burned 
brighter and brighter, I saw, as in a vivid lightning glare, the 
strange world to us invisible,—the world of soul, of heart, of 
thought ; where the body of man seems the shadow, and the 
solid outer objects are the unreal; while the passions, the 
affections, the imagination, and all the machinery of the mind, 
are distinct and tangible. 

“That by which man does not profit is waste.” It was a 
definition which I agreed to receive, feeling confident that with 
the help of the indirect influence of nature, and the direct in- 
fluence of man, the line would soon be drawn. But now an- 
other question presented itself. What is profit? Is it the 
wealth that is gathered with one hand, and flung away with 
the other? Is it dominion, one moment established and the 
next overthrown? Is it knowledge, ever secking to find the 
bottom of an unfathomable well? Is it pleasure, escaping, 
like smoke, the very moment that it is grasped? But were it 
even so, it is not possible that any of them should occupy one- 
half of the powers that I see before me. Gazing into a human 
soul, what vast capacities become apparent,—capacities unem- 
ployed ; what impulses, silent and fruitless; what passions, 
wasted in air! There lie the waste-lands of talents neglected ; 
there the mountain-masses of power and energy unquarricd ; 
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there the forest-growth of affections and sympathies, lost in 
inextricable tangle, and shadowed in unbroken stillness. 
There lie your homes, elves of moor and wood and mountain, 
when your reign on the land is ended. Man may establish 
his throne on the earth, but the dominion of the soul is yours. 

Further as I gaze into the distance, more mighty appears 
the accumulation, more vast the extent of human waste. All 
the fibres of the mind, that with such vast powers of action 
and influence yet lie unused, all the strength of intellect and 
fecling that the will has never stirred, there sink into hopeless 
lethargy, slowly but surely drawing life after life, soul after 
soul, into the barren land. Time passes these shadows of the 
human race, but they mark him not ; wisdom beckons to them, 
but they close their eyes; the cry of the earth rings in their 
ears, but they take no heed; darkness hangs over their souls, 
and the only lights are those of the imps moving to and fro as 
they watch the progress of the kingdom that will soon be 
theirs for ever. I see them now, sweeping down on the 
breeze, the melancholy throng of wasted lives. How mourn- 
fully they move along, how terrible is the sadness of their cry ! 
Not theirs the glorious dawn of the returning King, not theirs 
the posts of honour in the realm of Arthur, but the darkness of 
the waste kingdom and the companionship of the earth spirits. 
Who are they, those forms that sweep by in such solemn sad- 
ness? | know not; but behind them comes a figure, wander- 
ing in uncertainty, and through the mist of fruitless speculations 
and hazy imaginations I pierce down to the level of mind and 
thought and will, but all is silent and motionless there. The 
distance between this figure and that melancholy band is fast 
lessening, and yet there is no light to stir the waters of his 
soul. He will reach them soon; he hovers on the edge and 
he knows it not. Friend! fellow-mortal! awake and bestir 
thyself. Look within thy soul, and break up that fallow 
ground. Go not to thy life’s end disgraced by thine own 
neglect and ignorance. Awake! there is little time left thee, 
and there is so much to be done. 

The figure turned his face towards me,—it was my own. 

The torch fell from my hand, and in the darkness and sudden 
chill which fell on me, I bent towards the Queen and mur- 
mured, “ Body and soul, time and life, power and opportunity, 


all have been thine; and I too am thine for ever and ever, O 
Queen of the Waste Lands !” 
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There was silence for a few moments, and as I hid my face 
a song of many voices arose, and ere it died away in the dis- 
tance, I caught the strain and the words: 


Nay, not yet ; the shadows pass thee 
Ling’ring not across thy way ; 

Life’s pale sunlight shining o’er thee, 
Sheds not yet its dying ray. 


Still Time’s chariot pauses near thee, 
Still his hand in thine is laid, 

Manhood’s vigour still sustains thee, 
Faith and Hope are nigh to aid. 


Thine the brain’s unceasing working, 
Thine experience’ gathered store, 

Thine affection’s impulse leading, 
Thine the will that maketh sure. 


Ere the darkness, thickly brooding, 
O’er thy spirit settleth low, 

Grasp the torch that glimmers near thee, 
And thy strength be taught to know. 


So when Arthur’s glorious morning 
Breaks upon the far-off shores, 
Man with man in light embracing, 
Soul to soul its fulness pours ; 


Thou, thy toil of life completed, 
There shalt join the warrior band, 

Never more thy footsteps turning 
Backwards to the Wasted Land. 


The song ceased and I raised my head. The fire had sunk 
low ; at the end of the hall the harp stood in its white cover 
under the flickering light of the dying lamp, and the house 


was silent. 
Zz. Koy d. 





THE UNVISITED TIROL. 
STUDIES FROM A NOTEBOOK. 


Tue tourist who is going with us, must get out of the train at 
Trent, a city so well known by name that it is strange that it 
should be so little known by sight. The Brenner has indeed 
been little frequented, but Trent has been still less so. 
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*Tis a queer place, this Trent, and gives the tourist a capital 
opportunity for making himself acquainted with many pecu- 
liarities of North Italian cities, although there are also decided 
traces of a more northern school of architecture in some build- 
ings. 

There are the old Lombard towers, with their peculiar forked 
battlements, which always suggest to us the horns of a dilemma. 
There is the ordinary amount of post-Gothic barbarism rampant 
on all sides. There are broad streets, and narrow, crooked 
streets and straight, with the never-failing and delightful-to- 
be-driven-over double line of smooth paving-stones down the 
middle. There is the fruit market, where we saw grapes, 
peaches, plums, and figs during the first week of July. There 
are many dirty-looking cafés, and there is one of the whited 
sepulchre type, luxurious-looking, with broad awnings, soft 
seats, and Austrian officers outside, which is dirty and ordinary 
enough within ; where a demand for tea made the small boy of 
the establishment speechless with astonishment or through 
ignorance, and where the said tea tasted as if it bad been 
grown in a cabbage garden. 

There is also a more than usually grand and towered castle, 
now used as a barrack; and there is a decaying and very an- 
cient city-wall, which appears and reappears at intervals, 
crowned with the aforesaid dilemma battlements. Poor old 
wall! they are afraid of it in its decay ; and the houses on both 
sides stand at a judicious distance from it, so it will not have 
the pleasure of crushing its neighbours in its fall. I never 
saw so impressive a wall; it stands so tall and solitary ; so un- 
supported from base to battlement ; of such a cold grey colour, 
and so gaunt and bare of ivy, moss, or wall plants, to relieve 
its monotony or gratify the eye. There is nothing soft and 
humane about it,—at its feet only roadways and bare grassless 
spaces, fallen stones and potsherds. 

Lastly, there is in Trent an ancient clergy-house, with a 
Lombard tower rising from it, and much of the same style of 
architecture in its walls and windows; and by its side stands 
the old cathedral, built almost entirely in pure and massive 
Lombard architecture. .Naturally, the Renaissance architects 
could not leave it quite alone ; for when did they ever respect 
their predecessors’ work ? so they have added a central dome, 
which is really well enough, as far as its proportions go; and 
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we feel convinced that they must have added a west front also, 
for as to that part of the Duomo, there is a blank in our me- 
mory; but they have spared much of the body of the church, 
and all the east end, which is never to be forgotten, with its 
beautiful round-headed windows and arcades, its apse, and the 
pillars of its portico calmly supporting several tons weight of 
marble from their situations, one on a griffin’s, the other on an 
arch-heretic’s, agonized shoulders. 

Let us pass by these unfortunates, push aside the heavy dark 
blue curtain, and we are in the cathedral. Doubtless, almost 
every piece of decoration has been changed since the time of 
the great Council; a new roof has been put up, and also yards 
of stucco and gilding; besides altars, pictures, and statues. 
But for all that, within these very walls that old Council of 
Trent met to inaugurate its assembly with solemn worship ; 
and here, after its first dispersion, it was reassembled. This 
is certain, but the actual Council Hall has long ago disappeared, 
and its place is now occupied by a church. 


En Route. 


Now, having touched upon the chief, though not all the 
points of interest in Trent, we wish to take the reader a few 
hours’ drive into the country, to the Bagni diComano. 

In a suburb just across the river Adige, there is a church 
with the most pointed roof I ever saw, of old German archi- 
tecture, lately restored ; above it is the Doss di Trento, a bold 
island in the fertile valley, crowned with a fortress. 

Then begins the ascent of a long hill, a pass connecting two 
parallel valleys, namely, the Valley of the Adige (née Etsch) 
and that of the Sarca, whose name, after her union with the 
Lake of Garda, is Mincio. It is nothing much of a pass, either 
in height or beauty ; the most interesting objects upon it were 
a couple of new forts, with their guard of magnificent Hun- 
garian Infantry in blue skin-tights. The road rises about five 
hundred feet, and soon after beginning the descent, which is 
all the way among vineyards and maize fields, there is a splen- 
did view down the Sarca valley as far as the blue peaks which 
overhang the Lake of Garda. 

After winding gently downwards awhile, one is enchanted, 
if at all capable of the emotion, by a wonderfully striking coup 
Weil, showing the old walls of Castel-Toblino rising as it were 
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right out of the waters of a deep green lake, set round with 
sloping fields of maize and mulberry, olives and vineyards, and 
backed by a fearfully beautiful mass of mountain, which shows 
at least three thousand feet of sheer precipice towards the great 
valley, and descends to a side-gorge in steep reaches of green 
charcoal bushes. 

(N.B.—The reader does not like the epithet, charcoal bushes, 
neither do we; but we use it advisedly, knowing that whereas 
they naturally would be fine trees, they are actually only 
bushes, kept so by continual loppings, because sticks make 
much better charcoal than trunks.) 

This gorge is very grand; for several hundred yards from 
its narrow gates into the valley, the eye follows its troubled 
waters pouring along between absolutely perpendicular sides 
in a gently curved course, for all the world like a gigantic 
edition of one of the long streets of Milan, but much colder, 
and ten times as imposing. 

A few zigzags, and the road is three or four hundred feet 
above the torrent ; and between looking down over its precipi- 
tous walls and up to the astonishing wildness of the Monte 
‘Tosa, the traveller has enough to do; for the great mountain 
now comes into sight, and presents right in front his bear- 
haunted caverns, and his huge crags and battlements, their 
fissures veined with snow. 

The scene becomes increasingly wild and beautiful until at 
the wildest place of all, where the rocks are hued with many 
colours, from chocolate to light grey, and a smaller torrent 
comes slashing and tearing down precipitously over an old 
rockslip, where a simple stone records the death of a father 
and daughter in the passage of the river below, and where, far 
down by its side, diminished men may be seen hoeing a small 
field of maize,—the road and the river turn a sharp corner, and 
lo! every single thing is changed: the stern mountains 
lessen and disappear ; cultivation snuiles above; a lovely strip 
of green country peeps out a few miles away, beyond which a 
line of soft blue mountains closes the scene, and a new hope 
arises that, despite the inhospitable crags and narrow ledges 
of the last hour’s journey, the Bagni di Comano may, after all, 
be found in some tolerably comfortable position. 

After two or three miles of level road, and gradual progress 
towards civilized country, there appears at a turn standing a 
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little above the torrent, which has now nearly risen to the 
road’s level, a large house in the shape of a hollow square, and 
a few outbuildings. This is the Bagni di Comano, and our 
destination. 


Tue Baan pi Comano. 


Any one who arrives during the season, namely, from the 
end of June to the beginning of cold weather, will be struck 
by the stereotyped water-cure look of the place. Folks appa- 
rently objectless, and carrying the regular water-cure air with 
them, sit under the trees or around the door, and there is a 
plentiful supply of the inquisitive to occupy the windows. 

And now for the famous water and its uses. It is tepid 
(about 85° F.), and, though quite tasteless, contains twenty- 
seven different mineral ingredients, but in such very minute 
quantities that, out of 1000 parts, not above three-quarters of 
a part is mineral matter. After one’s former experience of 
salines, chalybeates, etc., it seems quite a joke to attribute 
such wonderful qualities to this clear, insipid liquid. It is im- 
bibed after the manner of all mineral waters, at the rate of 
more or less tumblerfuls in the day. The mode of bathing, 
however, is most primitive. Nine persons out of ten, we be- 
lieve, who are under treatment take exactly the same, namely, 
a full-length bath of water heated above blood-heat, in which 
they stay for an hour twice a day. Some also anoint them- 
selves with it, or apply it in bandages. It is said to be most 
powerful in all skin diseases, even in scrofula, when the patient 
is content to stay long enough under treatment. 

We are inclined to believe in the asserted power of the 
water, and more especially because, at certain times of the 
day, the little fountains of maroon-coloured marble from which 
it has been made to pour are well frequented by the peasantry, 
more particularly if they have cutaneous or ophthalmic dis- 
orders; and the place looks like a little Pool of Bethesda as 
they sit or lounge around with their bandages and scars. 

And here we must tell our readers that the whole establish- 
ment belongs to the country-folk of the three or four neigh- 
bouring communes, any inhabitant of which has a right to as 
many baths gratis as the doctor thinks good for him. They 
built the house some years ago by raised money, and, by 


applying the yearly rental to the purpose, have now nearly 
paid off the debt. 
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Tue Environs or Comano. 


We have travelled a good deal, but upon first standing on 
the hill over the house, it was evident at once that the scene 
was one the like of which we had never seen before. It can 
be explained by nothing so well as by comparing it with a 
foreign piazza or square looked upon from an upper window. 
For the irregular houses, there are broken and irregular moun- 
tains ; for the streets and alleys leading into it here, there are 
valleys and gorges of various aspect ; for the expanse of the 
piazza itself, there is between the mountains a broad expanse 
(a reservoir of the valleys), undulating, and green with many 
kinds of crops as far as the eye can distinguish, intersected, it 
is true, by several small ravines, but these would well corre- 
spond with streams of people straggling across the piazza 
from one great thoroughfare to another ; and there even is, to 
correspond, as it were, with the salient feature of the square, 
be it church, town hall, or bell tower, one noble and pre- 
eminent mass of mountain rising higher than the rest, stand- 
ing somewhat forward from them, richer in its upper garment 
of velvet pine forests and its lower slopes of meadow land, 
which the eye picks out as “ par excellence ” the object of the 
landscape. ‘To use the language of the last century, “the 
zephyr haunts the spot ;” the mountains are all beautiful, and 
none large or steep enough to be awful; the whole expanse, 
about six miles across, is smiling—no, is laughing—with the 
results of careful cultivation, and looks accordingly rich and 
peaceful, and pre-eminently happy. 

It must have been the unison of all these beauties, each, in- 
deed, separately to be met with elsewhere, which created an 
impression in all our minds which nothing less than the 
grandest sweeps of view over Como or Geneva could surpass. 
The baths themselves are placed at an outlet of the plain, 
where the slopes on either side narrow into the gorge which 
takes the Sarca torrent out of the open country into sunless 
chasms, and strait places and whirlpools. 

The walks are equally suitable for the meanest and highest 
capability. There are level walks along good roads; there 
are short walks up steep paths, which command lovely views ; 
there are long tramps up and down hill on all sides; and there 
is the huge Monte Tosa close behind, to reach whose summit, 
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7000 or 8000 feet above the sea, is a good bit of work for any 
man. As to riders and drivers, there are asses to be had for 
the former, and for the latter the posting on the high-road is 
well and reasonably done. ‘There are also several rough coun- 
try roads, which are quite practicable for light chars. 

One of these last-mentioned roads leads right through the 
valley, underneath the pine-forested Monte Lonvasone and 
through the village of Fiavé, to Riva, on the Lake of Garda. 
The high-road from Trent leads in three hours’ walking to 
Tione, whence one can go on by carriage to Brescia, or on foot 
in one day to the borders of Switzerland. 

There are three walks to lakes, one passing over a huge 
ancient moraine about four miles long, not much less than a 
mile across, and several hundred feet thick. This moraine is 
the cause and support of the lake, which is preserved and full 
of fish, including the best trout in all the country side. 

Among many charming villages and hamlets which abound 
on all sides, perhaps the most interesting of all is Stenico, the 
post village. It abounds with the enormous old thatched 
roofs of the district, their open gables stored with produce; 
and between roofs on one side and basements on the other 
the long street gently winds up to the old castle, where is the 
prison, and where a podgy and good-natured-looking little old 
prefetto upholds the Austrian authority. 

Behind this village, which is situated considerably above the 
plain, is one of the most curious and delicious scenes we ever 
saw. From the rough mountain side several very lusty springs 
issue, a few hundred feet apart from each other, and lose no 
time in meandering, but plunge at once down through the 
steepest and greenest of meadows between aspens and a few 
walnut-trees, and under and around great worn boulders to the 
Sarca, perhaps 400 feet below. We have seen greater and 
longer falls, and cataracts individually more beautiful, but we 
never saw so many in distinctly separate courses all toppling 
head over heels right in front of us as these streams do; and 
in the middle of it all, in the whitest of the spray, and in the 
loudest of the roaring, with graceful foliage and meadows all 
around it, there stands, dripping with runlets, with a sturdy 
little stream issuing, to all appearance, from its front parlour, 
and laden as to its outworks and beams with maiden-hair, fern, 
and mosses,—an old weather-beaten, quaking, roof-ragged, but 
tough and active mill. 
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There were quantities of flowers all around Comano of many 
kinds, and we were never at a loss in making a bouquet of any 
size. The dear retiring cyclamen nestled in quantities under 
a pine wood close by ; the Alpine rhododendron, thanks to a 
narrow gorge which is covered with snow and ice in winter, 
grows 1000 feet lower down among the mountains than we 
had ever before seen it. We found a lovely pink linum; and 
one day we bore home with suppressed exultation some sprigs 
of the white bog bean, little thinking for months that we had 
found and painted a well-known English flower and not an 
Alpine rarity. Utter ignorance of the science prevents our 
saying whether it is a good botanical station or not. We 
heard, however, from the landlord that a priest from Mantua 
was in the habit of coming to the baths every summer, who 
spent long days and many in botanizing among the mountains. 

The fauna of the mountain neighbourhood is by no means 
scanty; there are partridges, quails, foxes, many hares, 
chamois, a very few wolves, and a fair supply of bears. While 
we were at the place one of the latter so far committed himself 
as to worry about a dozen head of stock ; so he was proclaimed 
and hunted down, killed and eaten, and very tough they found 
him. The chamois meat is steeped in vinegar for about a 
fortnight before being eaten, to take off the toughness; so 
naturally it makes a dish which is more savoury than juicy. 


Tue LANDLORD AND THE VISITORS. 


First we must sketch our Vianini, the landlord. He is a 
little, strongly-built man, light-haired and honest-eyed as an 
Englishman, we believe as honest-hearted too; with a graceful, 
delicate wife, blonde also, and a truly British family of chubby, 
rosy-faced children. What a pleasant fellow he was, always 
thoughtful and sympathetic, always cheerful and busy, a fa- 
vourite with every one! He took from us in payment, when we 
had to leave him in a great hurry, a cheque on London for 
£75, not at all understanding the nature of the thing, but 
taking our word for it that it was as good as money. There is 
a model landlord! and he had his own little romance of life 
also ; for eight years ago he had joined one of the many hap- 
less and hopeless conspiracies against the Austrians, which for 
so many years had made widows and orphans and dreary- 
souled prisoners. It became known that he, among others, 
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had a quantity of arms in his house, and he had just time to 
get away before the Austrians came to arrest him. He went 
to Piedmont and Sardinia, where he acquired an affection for 
English folk, and also, I presume, that confidence in them 
which made him accept our cheque. When the late war broke 
out he naturally joined Garibaldi, and after the battle of Bececa, 
which village is about twenty miles distant, he saw his own 
house again from the top of one of the mountains which look 
down upon it across the plain. But as for going there, not at 
all could he; for being the most commodious in all the district, 
it was at that moment the head-quarters of the Austrian 
General. In his best bedroom there was a hospital; and his 
poor, lady-like wife had not in twelve months recovered the 
worry incidental to playing the hostess by compulsion to her 
husband’s enemies. 

Now the Trentine seems quiet enough. Vianini and many 
others have returned under the Kaiser’s published amnesties, 
and follow their callings in peace ; and though we were weak 
enough to suspect, from certain martial shoutings which we 
used to hear in various houses in our rambles, that we had 
discovered some surreptitious drillings, yet they turned out to 
be nothing more than the cries incidental to a certain game 
of cards which is played at every wayside public-house. 

Vianini was as well-mannered as he could be, but he scarcely 
had the style of his head waiter, who was utterly a gentleman, 
quiet, pale-faced, and black-bearded. We could not believe 
that he would be able to do or say anything except just in the 
way in which it ought to be done. One thing about him, how- 
over, puzzled us very much: he was very thin and pale and a little 
bent, and yet was reputed to be a great hunter ; in fact, he told 
us himself how many dozen hares he had killed in one winter. 
We could not at all reconcile the two facts until he told us one 
day, a propos of doctors, that he himself had been bled just 
fourteen times in the last six months. ‘They did not try it, 
however,” said he, “until I was so weak that I could not pre- 
vent them.” We had occasion to prove Luigi very considerably, 
and agreed that a more attentive, modest, and great-hearted 
man than this Italian mountaineer we had never seen. 

It is only fair, however, to say that we found all the country 
folk of the Trentine alike in their civility and respect towards 
us, as well as in their own self-respect and their desire for 
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information, coupled, however, with the most lamentable igno- 
rance. 


ConcLUSION. 


And now I must take farewell of my readers. Those who 
have within them a love of nature, can live plainly and dis- 
pense for a time with more of English society than they bring 
with them, would exceedingly enjoy a visit to Comano. Ina 
month we had not exhausted the walks, taking them quietly. 
In two years abroad we never met so admirable a host, so 
gentle a hostess, and such a perfect waiter. The price for 
each of us, with three meals served apart, was 54 francs per 
diem. 

It is very true that there were several little matters which 
were not perfect ; but whatever could be rectified was amended 
as soon as we asked that it should be done. Those tourists 
who have not time to remain at the place, will find the follow- 
ing a very pleasant digression from the regular Brenner route ; 
it will require two days, viz. in early morning they should go 
from Trent to Comano, in carriage or omnibus, remain some 
hours at Comano, or if they do not object to increasing their 
day’s work, walk up to Stenico, down to the high-road by the 
waterfalls mentioned above, and so back to the baths again ; 
this will take’about two and a half hours of moderate walking. 
In the cool of the evening a light char must be taken to go to 
Riva, on the Lake of Garda, by the lovely lanes which lead 
through Fiave in four hours or so, under the pine forests of the 
Monte Lonvasone, between deep meadows, and by the sweet, 
solitary Lake of 'Temo. 

Of course, if they are travelling northward, this route must 
be reversed. If the weather be fine, and our readers have not 
made up their minds to a succession of scenes of the stupendous 
order, we will guarantee their being delighted. 

R. K. C. 





THE ‘CITY OF BOSTON,’ 


Tk last adieux have now been said ; 
From crowded deck and crowded shore 
They wave one speechless farewell more ; 
The ponderous engines turn ahead. 
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The stately vessel onward glides, 
Beneath her prow the ripples wake, 
And into silver laughter break 

And tinkle past her sliding sides. 


She lessens on her homeward way, 
She fades into the distance dim ; 
A smoke-cloud on the horizon’s rim, 
Still blurs the sky at close of day. 


In happy expectation beat 
Hearts brimmed with hope on England’s shore ; 
The days they reckon o’er and o’er, 

Till round their loved their arms shall meet. 


Time flies ; and yet their homes are bare,— 
A ghastly doubt,—their hearts stand still ; 
Their sickening dread, prolonged until 

Hope slowly dies down to despair. 


Say, was that ship’s last agony 
Where, all the air with spray-dust grey, 
She laboured, foundering, half the day, 
And night fell on a barren sea ? 


Or was she crushed by ice-crag’s shock, 
Torn from the realms of endless death, 
Unguessed, save by its wintry breath, 

Fog-swathed, unseen as sunken rock ? 


Or was her fate encountered where, 
Steeped in one universal dye, 
The blood-red sea and blood-red sky 
Glared back a fiery pillar’s glare ? 


The secret doom to which she sped 
Never shall mortal tongue unfold, 
That tale shall be a tale untold 

Until the sea give up her dead. 

W.. J. Glasge.. 
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THE MOAN OF A CROQUET PLAYER. 


I am a hater of cold weather ; I abhor it. It gives me a cold 
chill when I hear enthusiastic skaters and keen sportsmen 
talking of “jolly cold” and “splendid frost.” Alas! such 
words to me are but synonymous with “ rheumatic fingers,” 
‘chilblained feet.” No, I delight in warmth and heat. No 
one used to welcome the return of summer with greater plea- 
sure than I. Would that I could still do so! 

To-day is charming. <A bright warm sun, with such a deli- 
cious soft breeze. If only I could bury the gloomy sugges- 
tions it brings to my mind! Why should I, wretched mortal, 
after being partially frozen the whole winter, be condemned to 
undergo another species of martyrdom all the summer? How 
‘an I rejoice, when I reflect that this glorious weather, bring- 
ing all the delights of summer, the cuckoos, swallows, flies, 
roses, and earwigs, brings, also, my dreary penance in its 
train—croquet ? 

Oh, that it never had been invented! Oh, if potent Mrs. 
Grundy would but declare it no longer “the thing!” That 
lovely, too lovely, green lawn of ours gives me a serrement de 
eour,. 

Look—yes—l thought so! There’s mamma, in sun-bonnet 
and thick gloves, diligently pulling up some unfortunate weeds, 
because “they make the balls roll unevenly.” She is simply 
piling the faggots for my summer immolation ! 

Why do I recollect last summer so vividly? Not, kind, 
reader, because my sister was married, or my brother got his 
company, or the pony broke its knees,—nothing of the sort. 
Simply because of the direful persecution I suffered for six 
calendar months. Is it any wonder that I grew thin and 
yellow, morbid and cross ; that my hair fell out, and I looked 
a melancholy, perambulating scarecrow? None, none. 

I fought bravely for a while, as long as hope remained. I 
suddenly became afflicted with such acute headaches, that 
standing in the sun, I protested, rendered them unbearable. 
At first they were most successful. With a mournful face T 
would retreat upstairs, presumably to rest, in reality to be 
triumphantly happy. But, alas! mamma was so overcome 
with affectionate fears for my health, that between her and Dr. 
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Squills, ably assisted by awful bottles of quinine, my head- 
aches were routed, and had to depart. I then pleaded “ no- 
thing to wear.” My too generous brother presented me with 
what was really a “sweet thing.” I felt the tears come in my 
eyes as I feebly thanked him, and in private I wrung my 
hands over the lovely silk. There was nothing for it but 
endurance. And that was tasked to the uttermost. 

The hours, the whole mornings, afternoons, and evenings, I 
wasted on every specics of lawn and meadow-land that 
summer, is incalculable! And then the utter rubbish talked 
on such occasions ; the chaff, the entreaties, the scoffs, the ill- 
tempers, wasted on the summer air! ‘Talk of ball-room 
twaddle, indeed ; I affirm it does not equal croquet twaddle ; 
at any rate, at a ball two persons’ foolish whisperings cannot 
annoy others, whereas on a lawn they somehow become un- 
avoidably audible. 

I shall never forget one miserable day I spent at what was 
called “such a very nice party.” A lawn rather larger than 
our dining-table ; a hedge and asparagus-beds as part boun- 
dary, an intricate array of tiny borders forming the rest. We 
played eight at either end, with what some weak-minded 
people called “a charming confusion, when all met round 
that horror of horrors, the bell, in the middle. Our game 
lasted from three till six ; and for those three mortal hours I 
stood with a cruel sun on my back, a chilly wind on my face, 
making me long to borrow my uncle’s old green glass gogglers, 
and a delightful feeling of damp rising coldly out of the 
squashy grass. At six I triumphantly exclaimed, “It was 
certainly too dark to proceed,’—when (I shudder now to 
think of it) our indefatigable hostess produced lamps, and on 
we went. I found three grey hairs that night. Is it to be 
wondered at ? 

Now I am extremely fond of animals, and boast a small 
select stock of fowls—such lovely, dear cochins! Imagine 
my distress, when immersed in that detestable game, at hear- 
ing my favourite hen screaming in the yard! Doubtless, the 
dogs were swallowing her chickens! What could I do? I 
tried to shut my ears. Another and a louder scream! Down 
I flung my mallet, and away I flew to rescue the poor little 
dears. What was the consequence? They declared I spoilt 
the game, by going away just when I was most wanted ; and 
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one very kind lady afterwards, if ever she heard my name 
mentioned, would tap her forehead, and wag her old curls most 
significantly. 

If ever I went to an archery meeting, I was inveigled into 
that detestable game. If I were happily enjoying a picnic, 
some one would start a game of croquet in the adjoining hay- 
field, and insist on my making up the number. I stayed with 
a friend who I knew had no lawn,—she had a set of indoor 
croquet. And I tremble to think it may all be repeated again 
and again this year. If it were not that my mind glances 
along a vista of wigs, I could tear my hair. Oh, that I could 
be transported to some desert clime where— 

What do you say, Susan? A note for me from Miss 
Arbuthnot ? About those hyacinth bulbs, doubtless. What— 
what—is this? An invitation, good gracious !—to—woe’s me ! 
Luncheon and Croquet ! 


F hielsen . 





“ CATS’ CATASTROPHES.” 


[ry is remarked, you know, that cats 
Have lives in number nine. 

They want them. Yes, of that I’m sure, 
Alas! that race feline ! 


Susanna Ann, she dropt a dish 
Upon the kitchen floor ; 

Of course it broke ; “ It was the cat,”’ 
She to her “ missus” swore. 


From the table in the drawing-room, 
Eliza knocked a jar, 

And here and there and everywhere 
The pieces flew afar. 


She left the fragments on the floor, 
The water, flowers, and mat ; 

And when her mistress asked her, said, 
“It must have been the cat.” 
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When in the larder window frame 
Young Tom, to get a cake, 

Broke through a pane of glass, he said, 
“The cat the pane did‘break.” 


At breakfast, when the potted meat 
Could not be found again, 

“T s’pose it is that horrid cat,” 
Remarked Jemima Jane. 


And when the poor canary bird 
Was scarcely ever fed, 

And died,—of course, “ Miss Puss again !” 
Miss Leonora said. 


A rabbit in the rabbit hutch 
Was eaten by a rat, 

The crime again was laid upon 
The shoulders of the cat. 


The poodle in the dining-room 
Ate up an Irish stew ; 

The mistress whipt poor Pussy-cat 
Till she was black and blue. 


Some mice into the pantry stole 
And nibbled at the cheese, 

“That tabby cat again !”” cook cried, 
“ [ll bet you what you please.” 


And hosts of other things, by far 
More than I can relate, 

Are always laid unto the cats ; 
For such is Pussy’s fate. 


Remember then if things be broke, 
Look first unto the mats ; 

Or to the very maids themselves, 
Don’t say “It is the cats.” 
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If things to eat cannot be found, 
Remember, servants eat ; 

Don’t think that it must be the cats, 
And straightway Pussy beat. 


So if you should at any time 
Think well the cats to blame, 
First see if there’s no other cause ; 
Don’t damage Pussy’s name. 
R. S. S. W. 
Regs eakel lWwockgake 





A MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 


Ir was a lovely tropical evening in August, 184—, that the 
good ship ‘Mermaid,’ of Liverpool, Thomas Raymond, master, 
was cleaving the blue waters of the Pacific Ocean under all 
possible sail. The course for the night having been set, and 
bow lights lit, everything had been made snug, and a gentle 
easterly breeze was just filling the sails, which now and then, by 
their shaking, indicated the fact that it was rapidly falling calm. 

The sun, just set, was replaced by the effulgence of both the 
northern and southern constellations, and of a moon beside 
whose rays the pale orb of Europe sinks into insignificance. 

We had just finished dinner, and were sitting on the poop, 
meditating in a dreamy way on the beauties of the scene, and 
holding converse on the glories of the firmament. 

“ How different is this sky from our own English one !” re- 
marked Evelyn Murray, the niece of the owner, who was tak- 
ing a passage from Valparaiso to Manilla. ‘I can hardly 
recognize my favourite constellation; Ursa Major has almost 
disappeared ; but I must own that the Southern Cross compen- 
sates one for its loss.” 

I was lying on the deck about a dozen feet from where the 
speaker was standing in company with Charlie Danvers, her 
fiancé, not with any intention of listening to their conversation, 
but simply because I had taken up my position first, and was 
too languid to change it. 


I was chief officer of the ‘Mermaid,’ and was only just re- 
covering from a severe illness. 
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I was lying in that delicious dreamy state called ‘ kuff, and 
was lazily employed in drawing-in the fragrance of a good 
Habana, watching the curls of smoke wreathing upwards, and 
dissolving themselves into the pure air of the ocean. 

I suppose I had lain in this dreamy state for fully an hour, 
and my cigar had burned down almost to my mouth, while the 
long column of ashes was still unbroken, when something 
struck my ear like the sound of a bell. It was not, however, 
until I had heard it several times that it seemed to awake me 
out of the species of trance into which I had fallen. All at 
once I started; the ashes dropped upon my breast, and I stood 
up, and looked round the horizon. 

“Hark!” I said. “ Didn’t you hear a bell ?” 

“Just what I have been trying to make Charlie believe !” 
laughed Evelyn Murray. “ He persisted in not believing me.” 

“ Listen,” said I, raising my hand, and immediately there 
was a dead silence. 

And while listening thus intently there came across the sea 
faintly, but distinctly, the soft, distant sound of a bell. 

We held our breaths, and the strange solemn sound was re- 
peated at regular intervals as if by the hand of an exhausted 
person, or tolled by the swell of the sea. 

The skipper by this time had approached us, and stood in 
an attitude of attention. 

“We must have overrun our reckoning, and be near land ?” 
I ventured, rather in the form of a question than in that of 
assertion. 

“No, Sir,’ answered the captain. “The nearest land is 
three hundred miles away, and this doesn’t come from there, I 
reckon.” 

“ What can it be?’ asked several in the same breath. 

“The sound comes from that direction,” said Evelyn Murray, 
pointing in a sou’-westerly direction. 

“ Perhaps it 1s aboard a ship ?”” I again ventured. 

“Don’t think so,” replied Raymond, with a shake of the 
head. 

“What can it be?” asked Evelyn. 

To this no one replied for several minutes. 

In the meantime the tolling of the bell had become quite 
distinct, and was booming across the water in a way that 
struck awe into the minds of its hearers. 
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“Tt’s the Bell of Doom!” exclaimed Jack Clewett, a tall, 
bronzed seaman, who was at the wheel. 

“Pshaw! You be d—d,” replied the skipper. ‘ What- 
ever it is, it drifts towards us, and we shall soon find out what 
it means.” 

Such was the case. The bell was now heard clearly and 
distinctly to the south, and was approaching every moment. 
Shortly after, the captain took his night-glass, and gazed long 
and intently in that direction. When, at length, he lowered 
it, he said,— 

“T can just discover a dark body rising and falling with the 
swell of the sea, but nothing more. Clewett, you have got the 
best eyesight of any one on board; see what you can make of 
it.”” 

Jack resigned the helm to another of the men, and came 
forward, and took the glass. 

He went to the hammock-nettings, and leaning over, held 
the glass to his eye for several minutes without speaking, and, 
to all appearance, without breathing, while we awaited his 
words with the deepest interest. [Finally he gave a great 
sigh, and lowered it. 

“‘ Bile me up for whale blubber, if it ain’t old Davy Jones on 
a cruise !” 

“ How does it look ?”” asked several of us together. 

“Vl be hanged if I can tell; there’s no bowsprit, and”— 
(here he levelled the glass again, and shortly after continued 
his remarks)—“ there’s no sail on her,—no nothin’ !”’ 

“She must be something. Don’t you see anything like a 
sail?” inquired the captain. 

“Not a speck, nor any place to put one neither. Hold a 
minute!’ exclaimed Jack Clewett, “I’ve got her in range 
now. She ain’t got the least mite of a boom, yard, or any- 
thing like a spar. She looks like some great hulk of a light- 
boat. Hold on agin! I sees the bell; they’ve rigged it up at 
the masthead, so that it swings backard and forrard every 
time she gives a roll.” 

* Can you see anything aboard ?” 

“ Not a creetur,—living or dead.” 

“Keep her away a couple of points,” cried the captain to 
the man at the wheel. 

“ Ay, ay, Sir;” and the ship’s course was altered so as to 
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bring her rapidly nearer to the mysterious craft, towards which 
all eyes were directed. 

Several of the company now openly remarked that there 
was something supernatural in the appearance of this boat 
with its tolling bell. To all of these Evelyn and her lover 
replied laughingly, neither of them having the least leaning 
towards their credulity. The captain listened impatiently, 
and at length said,— 

“ You’re all a pack of fools! No doubt you imagine that 
Old Nick is aboard, with a crew of little iaps, bound for the 
Galapagos Islands, with a cargo of brimstone. If you’ll just 
contain yourselves for half an hour I’ll tell you something 
about it, for I intend to board that lumbering old hulk, even 
if it turns out to be the ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ or Davy Jones’s 
flagship, and shall explore it from stem to stern.” 

To show that he meant what he said, orders were given to 
bring the ship to the wind, and heave-to, and to get one of the 
boats ready for lowering. 

By this time the nondescript was plainly visible to all. It 
appeared to be an old hulk, with a single mast amidships. 
The bell was suspended from the masthead, and ever and anon 
sent forth its dismal tollings as the hulk rose and sank. Be- 
fore the ship was brought-to we had passed the hulk some dis- 
tance, so that when we had fairly stopped the ship’s way, there 
were several hundred yards intervening, and it was only dimly 
visible. 

A boat was lowered, and the captain, having selected a 
crew, pulled away towards the hulk. I asked permission to 
accompany him, but, on account of my recent illness, was 
refused. Fortunate, indeed, for me was that refusal ! 

There was something so extraordinary regarding the appear- 
ance and action of the thing, that the curiosity of us all was so 
intense as to be painful. We leaned over the quarter, and 
strained our gaze as the captain and his boat’s crew drew 
rapidly towards it. We saw the distance swiftly decrease be- 
tween the two boats, until the shadowy forms merged into one. 
And then followed an impressive silence, suddenly broken by 
a howl, a pistol shot, and a scream; and, as our hearts almost 
stopped beating, we saw, a moment later, the boat put off from 
the hulk, and the men pulling with all their strength back to 
the ship. As they came nearer, we observed that the captain 
was missing ! 
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Jack Clewett dashed towards the ladder as the boat came 
alongside,and, shaking his fist at the men, demanded furiously,— 

“ You cowardly dogs, where is Captain Raymond ?” 

“The devil has got him.” 

Ridiculous as this might have seemed, a moment’s glance at 
the terrified faces in the boat showed that it was uttered in 
solemn earnest. 

In reply to our eager questions, they said that the moment 
they came alongside they heard a low, hollow, unearthly sound, 
which caused thetn to hesitate before going on board. The 
captain, however, climbed up the side of the vessel, and, after 
looking about the deck a moment, descended the hatchway, 
and disappeared from view. 

He was hardly out of sight when the noise that they had 
heard at first was repeated far louder and fiercer than before. 
The next moment the report of the captain’s pistol was heard, 
followed by a terrific shriek, and then all was still! Horror- 
stricken, they called loudly and repeatedly to their commander, 
but, receiving no answer, pulled away for the ship. 

“ You’re a purty set of cowardly sneaks, ain’t you, to go and 
desert your captain that way when, like enough, he needed 
you to save his life!” roared Jack Clewett, forgetting in his 
fury that the second officer was amongst those that he de- 
nounced. 

“Ym going back to that old hulk; and if I can’t get at the 
devil in it, Ill put a keg of powder in it, and blow it to 
blazes !” 

“Jack is right, if his excitement does make him forget 
his manners,” said the officer. ‘It was not my intention to 
desert Captain Raymond in trouble. The men were so fright- 
ened, that I thought it best to come back, and get a new boat’s 
crew.” 

There was some difficulty in procuring the requisite number, 
so accordingly Danvers and myself were of the number. 

As the former went over the side, Evelyn said,— 

“Don’t you come back, Charlie, until you have learned what 
has become of poor Captain Raymond.” 

He gave her his promise, and a few minutes later the boat 
shoved off, and we rapidly neared the hulk, which had acquired 
such a strange interest to us all. Danvers, in addition to his 
revolver, had a small Italian dagger, which I observed him 
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handle, as if to assure himself that it was reliable. Then, as 
he replaced it in its sheath, he remarked to me,— 

“There’s no telling what’s inside that mass of lumber, and 
this may be the weapon that I need after all.” 

Arriving at the craft, after a short consultation, it was 
agreed that the four oarsmen, the mate, and myself, should re- 
main behind, while Jack Clewett and Charlie Danvers should 
explore the hutk. As it was certain that some dreadful danger 
menaced all who entered the cabin, and as I was good for 
nothing, I needed no more urging than the mate to remain in 
my position alongside the hulk in our own boat. Danvers 
went first, holding his pistol in one hand and a lantern in the 
other, closely followed by Jack, who was armed with a cut- 
lass. We saw them descend the hatchway ; all was still; and 
then I heard Danvers exclaim, “ Oh, my God !” 

This was followed by a terrible roar, a quick succession of 
pistol shots, a fierce struggle, and then all was still again. 

The next moment both Danvers and Clewett emerged to 
view, covered from head to foot with blood. 

“* Come on board,” said they ;* “‘ the danger is over.” 

The next instant we were on deck. I rushed to the hatch, 
and looked down. I shall never forget the sight which then 
met my eyes. 

By the dim light of the lantern we saw the mangled body of 
Captain Raymond. ‘The head and one of his limbs were gone, 
and there was scarcely a semblance of humanity in the shreds 
of flesh near us. 

Near him was the huge, gaunt form of an expirmg Bengal 
tiger, killed by the united efforts of Danvers and Jack Clewett. 

The two latter, on entering the cabin, first saw the muti- 
lated body of Captain Raymond. <A low growl announced 
danger, and, as Danvers turned his gaze, he saw the tiger 
crouching, and in the act of setting itself for a spring. 

Dropping his lantern, he fired his revolver, and, as the huge 
animal pounced on him and bore him down, he drew his 
dagger, and stabbed it again and again. The fine, needle- 
pointed instrument reached its heart, and, united with the 
slashing blows of Jack Clewett, gave the beast its quietus be- 
fore it could inflict any material injury. 

We now made a careful examination of the place. A num- 
ber of human bones strewed the deck, and several articles of 
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dress, which seemed to indicate that the cabin had been 
tenanted by two human beings of opposite sexes, who had, in 
all probability, been torn to pieces by the famished tiger. 
The cabin was long and low, extending the whole length of 
the vessel, and having at either extremity a massive iron chain, 
terminating in a heavy ring at one end, the other being bolted 
to a beam in the vessel’s side. 

The brute had a chain to his neck, and had been confined to 
one corner of the place by a delicate ring, which had mani- 
festly been put there to be broken. 

Over the centre of the cabin was written something in a 
Malayan dialect, which was pronounced by the mate (who had 
been twelve years in Borneo) to be to the following effect :— 

“T HAVE sougHTt—I HAVE FOUND THAT wHicH I sovaut,— 
VENGEANCE !” 

Carefully removing the remains of the captain to our own 
boat, we scuttled the mysterious craft, and saw it sink into the 
clear depths of the ocean. Shortly afterwards the captain, or 
rather what remained of him, was sewn up in his hammock, 
and followed it. We filled and made sail, and, after a prospe- 
rous run of eight days, dropped anchor in Manilla Bay. 

The strange, awful tale regarding the old craft we never 
learned. ‘To us it ever remained an unravelled 


Mystery OF THE SEA. 
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LINES SUGGESTED BY A PORTRAIT. 


WE need not ask the partial lip or pen 

To gild the faults, or point the praise of men ; 
The lamp that burns within the spirit shrine, 
Dims or illumes the human face divine. 

Kach long-forgotten pulse of Thought or Prayer 
Has left its line of light or shadow there, 

Like silent snow-flakes, or the summer rain 
That gently mould the daily ripening grain. 


Thus thought I as I gazed upon a face 
Whereon Repose fixed her abiding-place. 
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Not the oppressive calm that idly broods 

O’er sandy wastes, and frozen solitudes ; 

This is the mirror of unruffled deep, 

Storms, eddies, shallows, murmurs,—all asleep. 
And therewithal, some marks of warfare blend, 
Which Christian warriors wear unto the end,— 
Sternness and care and earnestness,—but those, 
Yea all, expired in the deep Repose, 

As though some Great One had rebuked the storm ; 
And, lo! there followed this abiding calm, 

As though each surging influx of the Will 

Had heard the whisper, “ Peace,” and all was still. 


C. W. R. 





THE TWO ABBOTS. 
CHAPTER V. 


“ Verity and indeed,” said Brother Ambrose, some days after 
the events last described, “the joys of the celestial habitations 
must be such as the mind of man cannot conceive, for had 
these unworthy eyes opened upon the rest of Paradise, my soul 
cannot imagine a keener thrill of bliss than that awakened in 
me, my father, by your words, which recalled this spirit, not— 
eheu miserrimus !|—to the God who gave it, but to the world 
which man has made a hell !” 

He spoke to the Abbot, with trouble in his voice, and ten- 
fold trouble in his heart. Trouble, that death—the gate of 
immortality—should be so little desired by him, and that this 
life of warfare, pilgrimage, and probation should be so toler- 
able, nay, so involuntarily fascinating, as that one keen thrill 
had proved it. He stood with clasped hands and bent head 
before the Abbot, who sat in his chamber with one arm resting 
on a heavily-clasped volume of St. Chrysostom, and his plump 
fingers moving restlessly, in union with the workings of his 
mind. He had a warm and sincere affection for Brother Am- 
brose ; but, sooth to say, the zealous monk was hardly less 
troublesome to his superior than had been the profligate Baron, 
and though the Abbot loved and admired him, he was worried 
by him. He had himself been all his life of a very different 
character. 
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A strong gift of very shrewd good sense, as well as genuine 
principle and piety, had kept his youth free from the excesses 
into which Lord Lingborough had plunged, and when family 
reasons destined him for the cloister, the same moderate but 
sincere views directed his conduct. Without any special call- 
ing to the monastic life, he fulfilled all its obligations with 
propriety ; and if never enrolled in the Church calendar of 
saints, he still less deserved to be classed among those who 
have disgraced the highest vocations. He was not an ascetic, 
but his life was unimpeachable, and his discipline firm and 
regular ; whilst both by rule and example, in temporal wealth 
and spiritual reputation, he had raised the Abbey high in 
general estimation. Any personal sense of want or loneliness 
that might be felt by a mind to which the profession was not 
one of choice, he had diverted by exercising his energies in 
the administration of the affairs of his convent, and expanding 
his affections in a general benevolence. It is hardly strange 
thathe should have found some difficulty in comprehending the 
character of a man who, with years not numbering half his own, 
had yet contrived to fathom depths of iniquity, for which the 
Abbot could only feel what one might call a gentlemanly dis- 
gust, and risen into an odour of sanctity to which his superior 
felt as little able to aspire. Moreover, the good father’s reason 
was just now at variance with his faith on a somewhat impor- 
tant point, 7. e. the vision of the bridge. It must be confessed 
that during Lord Lingborough’s first relation of the circum- 
stance, the Abbot had secretly inclined to consider the wizard 
an impostor, exercising a devilish and prohibited art, but the 
perfect faith of the Baron, the ready belief of the whole com- 
munity, the accredited and creditable nature of the miracle, and 
chiefly the wonderful effects, both in the character and pro- 
ceedings of the penitent, which were in themselves hardly 
less than supernatural, had fairly brought him to accept the 
wizard’s interpretation as a means of Divine warning to save 
a valuable soul. But with the failure of the prophecy, his 
doubts revived; and yet how could he, and, what was more, 
why should he impart them to his subordinates? (Father Cyril 
was not of the very highest type of character; and it is diffi- 
cult to manage a body of devotees of various shades, both of 
sense and of sanctity, without a little worldly prudence.) 
Nevertheless, this mental reservation added to his perplexities, 
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since he and the Baron were arguing from different premises, 
and he sat muttering in the depths of his own mind, “ Neck or 
nothing! The saints assist us ; ’tis the old character as ever !” 
while his lips parried the earnest rhapsodies of Brother Am- 
brose with apt quotations from the Vulgate and the Fathers. 
It was puzzling, and as his full, languid eyes (the last remains 
of great personal beauty) turned upon Brother Ambrose, the 
pupils contracted and dilated with an expression of vexed 
anxiety that was almost impatience. 

If Ambrose saw this, it only stimulated him to a more 
passionate statement of his case, the upshot of which was, that 
the over-zealous nature was dissatisfied ; the sober but com- 
fortable habits of the monastery fell below his theories and his 
desires. He did not, he said, presume to judge his brethren, 
but he felt bitterly his own unworthiness of such indulgence. 
While saints and martyrs had slept on ashes, fed on tears, and 
rejoiced in tortures, he lived in a secluded valley of exquisite 
natural beauty and resources ; worshipped amid works of art 
scarcely less ennobling ; his ears were fed with the sweetest 
music, his food was wholesome,—might, if he chose, be dainty, 
—his duties were mere pleasures, and his companions were 
cheerful among themselves, and held him in the highest 
honour. Him! the vilest of sinners! He prayed the Abbot 
to find him a sphere of labour more suited to his penitential 
character, at least to appoint him some new penance, remem- 
bering that he was an exception to the character of the other 
inmates, since he lived from day to day under sentence of death, 
like a condemned malefactor among ordinary men. 

The Abbot’s strong sense rose into wisdom as he turned to 
reply. He warned his hearer against the pride that lurks 
under the cloak of self-abasement, against the insubordinate 
spirit that breaks the light rein to seck for heavier bonds,— 
against the discontent that would cry out against God’s bless- 
ings that they hinder us in saving our own souls. “I would 
have you to know, my son,” he said, “ that submission is sub- 
mission to the rules that are imposed upon you, not to your 
own notion of what they should be. I would have you to re- 
member that St. Paul knew how to abound as well as how 
to suffer need, and that such contentment in all estates is 
the true height of self-resignation. I cannot alter the regula- 
tions of the community, which are temperately framed to suit 
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the needs and capacities of many minds, for the extraordinary 
aspirations of one. You have too deeply benefited this Abbey, 
and too nobly fulfilled our vocation for me to lay any restraint 
upon your wishes, but I cannot give you my advice to quit 
your present sphere of duty even for one more arduous, until 
you are more obviously called. As to what you say about 
being under sentence of death, | must warn you that you tread 
on the borders of grave error. Be the vision vouchsafed to you 
what it may, and Heaven forbid” (witha rapid sign of the cross) 
“that we should judge rashly, are you more under sentence 
of death than every son of Adam—than I, than all the mem- 
bers of the community, of any of whom this night his soul 
might be required? Go, go, my son! possess thy soul in 
patience, and take with thanksgiving the unsought amenities 
of thy lot,—the undeserved mercies of Heaven. Life has much 
beauty and sunshine, but the shadow of the Cross is over all. 
Surely it is not possible that years can fail to bring thee 
enough to bear, or to teach thee that the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness and conflicts, whatever be the carnal peace which is 
vouchsafed to us!” He paused an instant, a sudden spasm 
disturbing the usual sleekness of his features almost to agony. 
It passed almost as suddenly, and he concluded with additional 
calmness and authority, “ Should occasion of danger or suffer- 
ing arise, I promise you the first place in the work. Till then 
labour, pray, and wait,—the last not the easiest of all. Beyond 
this, my son, I have no word of extraordinary counsel for your 
peculiar ear. ‘What I say unto you, I say unto all—watch !’ ” 

And with a solemn but affectionate benediction, Brother 
Ambrose was dismissed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AN opportunity occurred for the Abbot to. fulfil his promise, 
and for Brother Ambrose to display his zeal sooner than either 
of them anticipated. Some months after the conversation just 
recorded, a plague broke out in the ancient city of Winchester, 
whose Bishop had been a brother in the Abbey of St. Verena 
at the same time as Father Cyril, before the latter was raised 
to be head of the confraternity. The sore need of the inha- 
bitants—the overtasked devotion of the religious bodies of 
the city—the thinning of their ranks by death—and the ur- 
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gent need of help to nurse the sick, to shrive the dying, and 
to bury the dead, were the subject of a long missive to the 
Abbot from the brother of his youth. Compliments, saluta- 
tions, and pious hopes excepted, the sense of it was this, would 
St. Verena come to the aid of St. Swithun, and her sons lay 
down their lives for the brethren? The Abbot, parchment 
in hand, hastily summoned a chapter of the brotherhood, 
and having read the letter, bade those who were eager for 
the work stand forth. It was not hesitation, but modesty, 
that withheld the Baron for a moment, during which the 
youngest of the band started from his place, and then from 
opposite sides of the chapter-house, Ambrose and Clement 
advanced, and then clasped hands. A few more gathered to 
them, and the Abbot looked through misty eyes at the flower 
of his flock as a general might look on his soldiers before the 
battle, knowing that the noblest and bravest were the most 
likely to fall. 

No time was lost, however, in regrets, and with all possible 
haste the little band was dispatched. Perhaps, when they first 
trod the streets of the plague-stricken city, Brother Ambrose 
was the only one of the party whom the desolation did not 
somewhat appal; to him it was a relief from mental conflict, 
and he laboured with ceaseless diligence among the sick and 
dying. The brethren were’ sent to different parts of the 
town ; every large building was turned into a hospital, and the 
divided sons of St. Verena hardly knew from day to day which 
of their number were spared in the pestilence.. 

One night Brother Ambrose was summoned to the other end 
of the town (a part he had not visited before) to carry the last 
sacraments of the Church to some plague-stricken wretches 
lying in temporary sheds which had been erected to receive 
them. They were poor creatures who had not been admitted 
to the hospitals, but the open air had acted more favourably 
than any luxury, and when the priest arrived he found all but 
one on the way to recovery. ‘To this man he administered ex- 
treme unction, and before the service. was ended, the weary 
spirit had been released. The sky was dark and starless, the 
night wind blew fitfully through the open shed, and Ambrose 
was still kneeling by the corpse, when his ear caught the sound 
of footfalls through the darkness. As they approached, he was 
dimly able to distinguish the figures of two men bearing a 
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dead body on a shutter to its hasty burial in the common pit. 
The sight was common, and would not have been noticed, had 
not a flare of the monk’s oil lamp revealed the fact that the 
dead body was clothed in the monastic garb. 

Living in daily expectation, and even desire of death, it was 
with an involuntary cry of anguish that Ambrose sprang for- 
ward to discover which of the brethren had fallen a victim to 
his charitable labours. The men paused as he advanced, but 
did not speak ; silence had long reigned in the city of death. 

Ambrose held up the light, the faces of those silent messen- 
gers were unknown to @im, but the face of the dead man on 
the bier was the face that had met him on the bridge above 
the Seine,—his own—for the second time. 

The lamp fell from his hand, and was extinguished in the 
mire, and the ghastly procession vanished. Ambrose covered 
his face with his hands. “ Another warning,” he murmured ; 
“my own likeness once more—the first time in the offices of 
the Church—the second time in death. Heaven grant that the 
third time be in glory !” 

J. H. Ewrna. 
(To be continued.) 





“THERE IS A HEAVEN FOR DOGS.” 
(ANSWER TO THE “ DOGGIE’S DITTY.’’) 

Dedicated to “Draco,” “Domino,” “MacWhuff,” “Jim,” “Grouse,” “ Othello,” 
“Flo,” “Jo,” “ Pepper,” “Spice,” “ Quiz,” “ Mustard,” “Florian,” ‘ Lupo,” 
“ Sancho,” “ Dandy,” “ Crib,” “'Trudge,” ‘‘ Bella,” “ Duchess,” “Toby,” ‘ Mrs. 
Fox,” “Rab,” “ Doggie,” ‘“Caffy,” “Renaud,” ‘“ Pidge,” “Jolie,” ‘ Jura,” 
“Sentry,” “Bruna,” “ Bousdhu,” “ Rag,” “ Mopach,” “Punch,” ‘ Jumbo,” 
“ Chow Chow,” “ Tippoo,” “ Towzer,” “ Nell,” “Scrubb,” “ Neptune,” ‘ Fox,” 
“ Meg,” “ Topsy,” “ Rags,” “ Tatters,” “ Pompey,” “ My Dear,” “ Lizette,’”’ and 
many other good dogs. 


Sir, acquaintance have I not 
With you or your dog “ Trim,” 

But having read your dog’s complaints, 
I wish to comfort him. 


There’s what they superstition call, 
”Tis one which I like well, 

That dogs, when they depart this life, 
Shatl in a heaven dwell. 
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Though where that heaven doth exist 
Is more than I can say, 

A dog-land orb of bliss it is, 
And “ 'Trim ”’ will find the way. 


Sir, a retriever I have got, 
(“ Draco,”-—without an equal,) 
And when he dies, I feel quite sure, 
“ Draco ” will live a sequel. 


There, dogs are all on best of terms, 
We hear no snarling tones, 

My lady’s lapdog smiles on cur, 
And cur don’t steal her bones. 


Saint Bernard and Newfoundland dog, 
With medal on his breast 

From the Humane Society, 
Shall from their good deeds rest. 


Retriever needs retrieve no more, 
And pointer no more points, 

The setter no more sets, but sits 
And rests his weary joints. 


The fox-hound shall not be obliged 
To hunt but when he likes ; 
Poor hated bulldog lays aside 
His collar, armed with spikes. 


The faithful shepherd’s dog shall rest, 
And spaniels, black and tan, 

And terriers, toy, tan, and bull, 
With all their mighty clan. 


Our terriers, that we’ve loved so well, 
Both Scotch and Isle of Skye, 

Their brilliant eyes, like precious stones, 
Shall with the Dog-star vie. 


And there shall rest “ Grey Friars Bob,” 
Who day and night doth guard 

His master’s grave for many years 
In Edinburgh kirk-yard. 
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Mastiff, harrier, deerhound, pug, 
And dogs of every section ; 

Until the Paradise shall vie 
With Landseer’s collection. 


There buttered toast they'll get, without 


A “One, two, three, high catch it !” 
With sticks and stones they’ll play, and not 
3e made to “ go and fetch it.” 
One hears no angry voices say, 
“ He’s gnawed my clog in two,” 
“ What has he dragged out on the lawn ? 
Oh, dear, it’s my old shoe !” 


Boots, shoes, and gloves of every kind, 
Will always be supplied, 

And sticks and whips (as playthings, mind) 
Supplied, but not applied ! 


No more of “ trust,” no more “ paid for,” 
No more of “lie down dead,” 

No more of sitting nose in air, 
And on that nose some bread ! 


No more with fore-leg poised in air, 
And questioned, “ Where’s your leg ?” 

No more half-starved through streets to roam, 
For poor blind men to beg. 


Allover now! all “ good dog” now! 
All “ couleur de dog-rose.” 

All chains are gone from off your neck, 
All muzzles trom your nose ! 


Then wag your tails, poor dogs oppressed, 
My faith I do record, 

That your great, glorious, noble race, 
Will meet with good reward. 
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MAY DAY. 


How often it is said that the merry month of May is no longer 
what it used to be; but how seldom do we now find any one 
who can narrate its past away delights and privileges ! 

In a neighbouring village, some years ago, we had the good 
fortune to meet with such a chronicler, and whilst sketching 
the picturesque interior of her cottage, the annals of the past 
and the old dame’s records of her youth were given in her own 
quaint style, which rendered them very graphic: moreover, 
her excessively original requests won from us golden opinions 
as to her veracity. ‘‘ Now, please, marm, don’t put in my 
mantle board to-day, because it ain’t all dusted.” “ Would 
you be pleased, marm, to tak’ a bit of my gownd when it was 
new, as it is rather washed out like now?” “ Them there two 
arm-chairs were bought by my husband when we married, and 
aft’ards he cut that one a bit shorter for me to nurse our first 
baby more comfortable like. That’s her’n little girl as is look- 
ing at us, and I like she to be drawed too.” 

Now this was May Day, and it made the old dame recall the 
revels of her maying, and much interested and amused were 
we. She had danced at the great houses, and had shared as 
well as seen the handfuls of bright golden guineas that the 
fine gentlemen and the royal prince amongst them had flung 
to the merrymakers, and how the squire and the gentles had 
joined in the dance, and how gay they were. 

Yes, that was indeed long ago! and much and often had the 
ruined aspect of one of those great houses alluded to incited 
our curious research. Quite dismantled now, roofless, and even 
with a tree grown up within, tall enough to reach above the 
windowless walls. ‘The old mansion was becoming more and 
more ruinous year by year. 

Long did the Court of Chancery retain its hold on the en- 
cumbered estate, until at last one who had led the independent 
life of a tramp made here a halt, called into request the talents 
of the Heralds’ College, never known to be at fault, which in- 
vested the alleged descendant with the right and might to 
which he laid claim. 

Out of the débris of his ancestral home he erected a tight 
trim house, but does not appear to have had the sagacity of a 
little boy, known to us, who said that “it was of no use spend- 
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ing all his money in buying a purse,” for the builder found the 
funds lacking wherewith to maintain his position, and parted 
with his house and estate for a paid down sum of hard cash ; 
and who knows but that its future inhabitant may restore much 
of the warmth and sunshine of the merry month of May in that 
lovely but long deserted village ? 

The maying hereabouts, on our south coast, is both merry 
and wise. Garlands are displayed ; “ the first flowers that lead 
the vernal dance” are viewed with as much delight by the be- 
holders as by the exhibitors. Songs are sung, and merry 
games and gambols are enjoyed. Our dear and honoured 
queen is named, and with “ Hats off, boys, let us sing God save 
the Queen,” and then our loud hurrahs awaken the echoes, and 
the Queen of the May, the best little maiden in the school, is 
hoisted on her floral throne, and we dismiss our May Day 
merrymakers. : 

Let us hope that our hearts may have been lifted up in 
grateful love, and that faith and hope may be thus cherished 
and cheered. 


* OQ God! O good beyond compare ! 
If thus thy meaner works are fair, 
If thus thy beauties gild the span 
Of ruined earth and sinful man, 
How glorious must that mansion be, 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with thee !’’ 


H. H. 


“VESTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM.” 


Waste not thy present in regretful tears, 

The past is gone,—no grief can bring it back. 
Be not discouraged ; rather let thy fears 

Guide thee into a surer, safer track. 


Though thou hast sinned, repentance is noé all 
God calls for, but a purer, holier life. 

The few keep straight ; alas! the many fall; 
He is no victor who has shunned the strife. 


a. Oh, By MM. 
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